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THE FOUNDATION... 


As background for decisions about the (d)(2) lands in Alaska, it is essential to consider the foundation which has been 
built by previous Congressional action. 


From 1867, when Alaska was purchased from Russia, to Statehood in 1959, virtually all of Alaska was federally owned. 
The first conveyances of the Federal estate in Alaska were relatively recent. In the 1940's, ’50’s, and ’60’s, a number of 
tracts were transferred to private ownership under the Homestead Act. In addition, several townsites were patented to 
residents of Native villages. However, in relation to the total acreage of the State, this amount of land was insignificant. 
Over 99 percent of Alaska was still federally owned when Alaska became a State in 1959. Roughly, the same proportion of 
the land was still untouched by human activity. 


Through the Alaska Statehood Act in 1959, Congress took its first major step to make part of Alaska’s lands available to 
other entities. The State of Alaska was granted 104.5 million acres of uplands for State purposes, including making lands 
available for private settlement and for community development and expansion. In addition, tidelands and the subsurface 
estate of navigable waters became State property. The Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act of 1971 accommodated the 
other major demand for Federal lands in Alaska by granting 44 million acres to Native corporations to settle their historic 
claims. 


The process of land selection and conveyance to fulfill the State and Native corporations’ entitlement is still underway. 
However, the broad outlines of the pattern of land ownership in Alaska are already clear. Both the State and Native 
corporations have concentrated their selections in the habitable lowlands near existing communities. Thus, through the 
Alaska Statehood Act and the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, the boundaries of Federal ownership in Alaska have 
been moved back away from areas of existing and potential human habitation to more remote and isolated lands where 
there has been very little human activity, except for subsistence gathering by Native village people. 


Today there are three paramount facts about Alaskan land which provide the foundation for Congress’s current (d)(2) 
decisions; 


° First, the major needs in Alaska for non-Federal land ownership have been accommodated. Congress has amply 
provided for State land ownership and has settled historic claims to lands by Alaska’s Native people. Through the 
accommodation of State and Native interests, Congress has, in turn, provided lands for private use and ownership in 
Alaska. When conveyances to Native corporations are complete, Alaska will have more acres per capita in private 
ownership than any other State in the Nation. The State has an ongoing program of land disposal to private parties, 
and it is probable that Native corporations will gain revenues from some of their lands by conveying rights to other 
private owners. Thus, in deciding about the (d)(2) lands, Congress is free to focus primarily on the issue of how best 
to fulfill the National interest. Given adequate implementation of existing law, other major land interests in Alaska, 
those of the State, the Native people, and the demand for private land ownership, have been provided for by previous 
Congressional actions. 


° A second fundamental fact about the (d)(2) lands is that, despite the recent history of settlement and oil and gas 
development in Alaska, the lands in question are vast and untouched to an extent that is very different from any other 
part of the Nation — and they are surrounded and intermingled by similarly vast and primitive areas in State and 
Native ownership. Visitors flying over the State are always impressed by the immense areas with no sign of humanity. 
Recent assessments indicate that approximately 160,000 acres of Alaska have been cleared, built on or otherwise 
directly altered by man, either by settlement or resource development, including mining, pipeline construction, and 
agriculture. In comparison to the 375 million acres which comprise the total area of the State, the settled or altered 
area amounts to less than 1/1,000 of a percent. 
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This characteristic of Alaska, its great lands without human imprint, is of immense national value, but it also presents 
a challenge for land planning and management which is very different from that which Congress has addressed in other 
parts of the Nation. Elsewhere, planning and management decisions can be made within a framework of established 
trends and land use patterns. There are existing roads extending near or to the areas under study, and resource values 
and demands are known entities. In contrast, most of Alaska is inaccessible by land and there is little or no pattern of 
previous human use or activity to provide trends or economic indicators which can be considered in deciding about 
future uses. The subsurface of much of the State is unexplored. As the timestaking and detailed process of mineral 
exploration proceeds, new resource wealth is revealed, for example, the recent findings of chromium in the southern 
Mt. McKinley region and the deposits of zeolite in the Talkeetna Mountains. 


Of even more significance, external factors affecting the future National interest in Alaska’s resources are unpredicta- 
ble, since the technology and components of production are constantly changing. We cannot accurately predict future 
National resource requirements and market conditions. Similarly, we can foresee developments in the future of 
transportation or resource extraction which may affect the feasibility of Alaskan resource development, as well as the 
extent to which such development is compatible with environmental objectives. Simply put, for much of the (d)(2) 
lands the whole spectrum of the future National interest is unforeseeable and unpredictable. The Commission has felt 
that the most responsible approach under this circumstance is to provide a system which will enable sound and timely 
land management decisions in the future and to avoid judgments which would be premature at the present time. 


e AA third critical fact about the current situation in Alaska is the division of land among a very limited number of 
landowners, and the fact that lands under different ownerships are intermingled. In this situation lies both the 
possibility and the necessity for cooperative land use planning in Alaska. When the Alaska Statehood Act is fully 
implemented, the State will own about 28 percent of the total area of Alaska and the Federal government will own 
about 60 percent. Native corporate landowners, in all less than 300 parties, will divide most of the remainder. 


This situation is very different from that of other states where private holdings are typically smaller and far more 
numerous, and state-owned lands are not as extensive or as significant in relation to Federal lands. In terms of acreage, 
the State of Alaska’s holdings will be nearly five times greater than that of any other state. State ownership includes 
tidelands along Alaska’s 47,300 miles of coast and the subsurface of all navigable waters. In regions such as the 
Yukon-Kuskokwim Delta, where half of the inland area is water, often in the form of large navigable lakes, State 
ownership will create a ‘Swiss cheese’’ pattern within the Federal lands. Throughout Alaska, the lowlands and the 
river valleys are predominantly in State and Native corporate ownership. Since water bodies, lowlands, and tidal areas 
are vital elements of their larger ecosystems, joint planning by State and Federal landowners is essential if whole 
ecosystems are to be managed as units. 


To explain the problem in a different way, the wildlife of Alaska know no ownership boundaries. Because of the 
Arctic nature of much of the State, upland grazing mammals must cover many acres to sustain life. The Porcupine 
Caribou Herd in northeastern Alaska annually crosses areas under (d)(2) withdrawal as well as State and Native-owned 
lands and areas within the existing Arctic Wildlife Range. The Arctic Caribou Herd migrates across the National 
Petroleum Reserve as well as vast areas under (d)(2) withdrawal and Native ownership. Migratory birds depend heavily 
on State-owned coastal tidelands as well as on federally owned lands in existing or proposed wildlife refuges and 
Native-owned river valleys. Each year salmon swim inland for hundreds of miles along streams and rivers passing 
through lands in different ownerships. There are numerous similar examples of Federal, State, and private lands that, 
together, provide a single habitat for migratory wildlife. From this intermingling of land ownerships, and from the 
mutuality of Federal, State, and Native corporate interests in land planning and management, the Commission has 
concluded that it is imperative to establish a strong and effective structure for cooperative planning in Alaska as part 
of the (d)(2) legislation. 


THE TASK REMAINING... 


Previous Congressional action has established the basic allocation of Alaskan lands among the Native corporations, the 
State of Alaska, and the Federal government. Much has been accomplished, yet Congress still faces several paramount 
needs in Alaska, needs which can be met through the (d)(2) legislation. 

e In recognition of the National value of the country’s one remaining area of primitive lands on a grand scale, a high 
level of environmental protection must be assured for both present and future generations. 

e In recognition of the fact that it is impossible to predict the full scope and dimension of the National interest in much 
of the (d)(2) lands, a system for land classification must be established which enables timely decision in the future 
when and if the national interest in an area becomes more fully apparent. This structure should have sufficient 
flexibility to accommodate possible future National needs for resource development, without sacrificing the predom- 
inant National interest in preserving the wildlife and the primitive, scenic qualities of the (d)(2) lands. The Commis- 
sion believes that these two objectives can be compatible, given strong Congressional guidelines for a high level of 
continuing environmental protection and a sufficiently flexible planning and management structure. 

e In recognition of the fact that in Alaska National, State, and Native ownerships and interests are intertwined, an 
enduring and effective structure for cooperative land planning must be established. 
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Recommendations 


THE CENTRAL CONCEPTS 


Careful delineation of unit boundaries to encompass unified natural systems, to facilitate ground identification and to 
D € potential conflicts. A guiding principle in unit delineation has been to encompass naturally interrelated areas 
‘and to enable easy ground identification of unit borders by following hydrologic divides and other natural boundaries. 
Where possible, without jeopardizing the integrity of natural units, boundaries have been delineated to avoid or 
minimize obvious conflicts with other interests, such as potential transportation corridors, large areas of Native or 
State selection and active or potential mineral extraction. However, in some areas, the Commission found that rational 
unit boundaries dictated inclusion of some State- or Native-selected lands. In such cases, land exchanges have been 
recommended. 


Establishment of a new land classification system through which land use determinations for some of the (d)(2) lands 
could be made in the future as new knowledge becomes available and National needs change. Administration of areas 
‘under this classification system would be assigned to existing Federal land managing agencies. In studying the (d)(2) 
lands the Commission found that there were some areas for which none of the existing systems was fully suited. The 
situation in Alaska is very different from that for which existing systems have been designed. Areas are vast and 
untouched; potential underground resources are relatively unevaluated; and the importance of Alaskan lands in 
meeting future National and international needs for energy, minerals, wood fiber, and food cannot be accurately 
estimated at this time. Further, because of the location and extent of the (d)(2) lands, access across these lands may, 
in the future, be of critical importance to adjoining landowners and managers. 

The Commission decided that, under these circumstances, the National interest would be best served by avoiding 
judgments that, for part of the (d)(2) lands, would be premature at this time. Thus, for approximately half of the 
(d)(2) area, they are recommending that land classification determinations be made under a new classification system, 
called Alaska National Lands. The new system would change only the method and timing of land use determinations. 
Administration and management of each area under Alaska National Lands classification would be assigned to an 
existing Federal land management agency. However, instead of making an immediate determination of allowed uses 
through the act of assigning an area to a traditional National conservation system, land use and classification would be 
reserved for future determination through the ongoing planning process built into the Alaska National Lands system. 
In developing this system, the Commission observed the basic premise that the primary National interest in the (d)(2) 
lands is preservation of their wildlife and natural, primitive character for future generations. Thus the structure they 


are proposing is not a multiple use system, and there would be no provision for State selection or disposal of Alaska 


National Lands. Future classification and land use determinations would be under Congressional guidelines establish- 


ing a high and enduring level of environmental protection. Within this context there would be some flexibility to 
accommodate other interests when and if the need to do so becomes apparent in the future. Prior to classification, 
hunting, fishing, research activities, and other uses which do not significantly alter or damage the land would be 
permitted. 


UNIT NAMES 
1 Aniakchak Caldera 55 Kobuk R 
2 Cape Krusenstern 56 Alatna R 
3 Gates of the Arctic 57 JohniR 
4 Kobuk Sand Dunes 58 North Fork Koyukuk-Tinayguk River 
5 Wrangell-St, Elias 59 Wind R 
6 Yukon River 60 Sheenjek R. 
7 Katmai Additions 61 Porcupine R 
8 Mount McKinley Additions 62 Fortymile R. 
8 Arctic Additions 63 Charley R. 
10 Cape Newenham Addition 64 Birch Cr. 
11. Kenai Addition 65 Beaver Cr. 
12 Kodiak Addition 65 Yukon R 
13 Copper River Delta 67 Chena R. 
14 Innoko 68 Chatsnika A. 
15 Kaiyuh 69 Nowitna R, 
16 Kanuri 70 Koyuk R 
17 Koyukuk 71 Unalaklest R 
18 Selawik 72 Andreafsky Ri 
19 Shishmaref 73 Kanektok R 
20 Yukon Delta 7A Togiak 
21 Yukon Flats 75 Nuyakuk R 
22 Chukch! 76 Hoholitna R. 
a. Cape Lisburne 77 Kuskokwim R 
b. Cape Thompson 7B. Mulchatna-Chilikadrotna R 
23 Bering Sea 79 TlikakilaR 
24 Shumagin Islands 80 Copper R. 
25 Barren Islands 81 Alognak R 
26 Alalik 82 Aniakchak R 
27 College Fiord Addition 83 Karluk R 
28 Copper River Addition 84 Kenai-Russian R St. Lawre 
29. Kenaj Fiords-Harding Icefield 85 Nellie Juan R. 
Addition 86 Talachulitna R. 
40 Nellie Juan Addition 87 Kroto Cr. (Deshka) 
31 Alsek River Addition 88 Delta A. 
32 Juneau Icefield Addition 89 Gulkana A. 
33 Kate’s Needle Addition 90 Tazlina-Nelchina R 
24 Andreafsky 91 Nabesna R. 
35 Becharof 92 Chitina R 
36 Cathedral Spires $3 Bremner A. 
37 Chandalar 84 Copper R 
38 Chitina 95 Situk A 
39. Lake Clark 96 Alsek R St. Matthew Island 
30 Nabesna 97 Hasselborg Cr. 
41 Noatak 98 Stikine R 
a. Noatak Wilderness Study Area 99 Arctic National Wildlife Range 400 K 
42 Nowitna 100 Bering Sea National Wildlife Refuge > 
43 Nunamiut 101 Clarence Rhode National Wildlife Range ‘ 
44 Porcupine 102 Nunivak National Wildlife Refuge 
45 Yukon Mountains 103 Cape Newenham National Wildlife Refuge a 
a. Charley River Wildemess Study Area 104 Aleutian Islands National Wildlife Refuge 
46 Uwwkok R 105 Izembek National Wildlife Refuoe & 
47 tkpikpuk R. 106 Kodiak National Wildlife Refuge 
48 Iishak R. 107 Kenai National Moose Range 2 
49 Canning-Marsh Fork R 108 Mount McKinley National Park 
50 Anaktuvuk R 109 Katmai National Monument 
51 Killik R 110 Glacier Bay National Monument 
52 Wulik R 411 Chugach National Forest 
53 Noatak R 112 Tongass National Forest 
54 Salmon R. 113 National Petroleum Reserve-Alaska 
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Tn making recommendations about additions to or new units of existing systems, the Commission observed the 
following principles: expansion of existing unit boundaries where this step would add lands with complementary 
or integrally related values; and creation of new units where the special features of an area make it clearly 
appropriate for one of the existing land management systems. Recommendations for new units of the N: nal 
Park System are based on findings that the area has outstanding scenic, natural, scientific, historic or recreational 
qualities; whereas areas recommended as new units of the National Wildlife Refuge System are generally key parts 
of the network of lands and waters that provide vital habitat for migratory birds. 


b. Of the 46.7 million acres recommended for management by Federal management systems under Alaska National 
Lands classification, the following distribution is recommended: 

National Park Service — 9.79 million acres (5 new units) 

Fish and Wildlife Service — 21.85 million acres (4 new units) 

Forest Service — 9.0 million acres (2 new units) 

Bureau of Land Management — 6.1 million acres (1 new unit) 
The Commission arrived at its recommendations about appropriate areas for Alaska National Lands classification 
through the following process: first, all the (d)(2) lands and related areas were reviewed and accepted or rejected on 
the basis of whether they had outstanding value for the Nation in terms of wildlife, scenery or other natural features 
or scientific, historic or recreational values. As mentioned aboye, some of these lands were readily identified as having 
clear and outstanding value for one or another of the existing National conservation systems and were recommended 
for existing systems without alteration of the system. However, for other areas, the Commission found that a land use 
determination at the present time would be premature. Such areas generally combine outstanding natural values with 
other characteristics such as indications of resource wealth of potential National importance, significant subsistence 
hunting by local residents or natural transportation routes providing potential access to adjoining areas and regions of 
the State. For such areas the Commission concluded that the classification system must combine stringent environ- 
mental protection with a flexible process allowing land use determination at the appropriate time in the future. 
Though the process of land classification would be changed under the Alaska National Lands system, the Commission 
saw no need to create a new land management agency. The Commission’s recommendations about which of the 
existing Federal land management agencies should administer various units of Alaska National Lands are based on (a) 
the alignment of the agency’s special expertise with the characteristics of the area, and (b) an effort to minimize the 
number of Federal land managers within a given area or region. 


4. Bstablishment of a permanent joint Federal-State land use planning commission empowered to develop and maintain a 
Process of coordinated land use planning in Alaska. Unlike the existing Joint Federal-State Land Use Planning 
Commission, the new commission would have more than advisory powers and would be permanent in nature. Such a 
commission must be endowed with some specific, formalized powers if it is to be an effective instrument of statewide 
planning coordination. The specific powers of the new commission, subject to veto by the State and Federal govern- 
ments within their respective areas of ownership, are proposed as follows: 

a. Planning and classification of areas included in the Alaska National Lands classification system. Exercise of this 
power would be subject to Congressional guidelines establishing stringent standards for environmental protection. 
b. Planning and classification of certain State lands and closely interrelated Federal lands within designated joint 
classification areas. On a volunteer basis, adjacent private lands may also be included in joint classification areas. 


c. Designation of corridors for transportation and utility purposes across Alaska National Lands and joint classifica- 
tion areas. 


In addition to these specific powers, the Commission would have responsibilities for developing a statewide program 
for cooperative planning, and, within this context, for addressing the wide range of needs for coordinated land 
planning in Alaska. These needs are apparent from a number of perspectives: 

a. Areas under Federal, State, and Native corporate ownership are intermingled to an extent that joint planning and 
classification is essential in certain regions if whole ecosystems are to be protected and managed rationally. The 
habitat of migratory wildlife is often divided among several different owners. The Federal government alone 
cannot assure the protection of natural values of National importance on Federal lands. 


b. Federal and State responsibilities overlap in regions where the Federal government manages wildlife habitat and 
the State manages wildlife populations. 
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c. The process of land allocation in Alaska will be in flux for many years. The State still has 34 million acres of 
Federal lands to select, and many Native corporate selections have yet to be prioritized. 

d. Finally, there are certain elements of land use that should be planned on a statewide basis. Proposed wilderness 
areas and wild and scenic rivers should be evaluated as part of a statewide system so that a well-distributed 
cross-section of wilderness and river experiences can be assured. Similarly, transportation projects should be 
planned within the larger framework of statewide land use and transportation planning. 


From any of these perspectives the Federal government has as much to gain from coordinated land planning as the 
State or the Native corporations. 


ISSUES OF LAND 
USE AND MANAGEMENT 


Wildlife Management and Subsistence 


a, The Commission's recommendations on this subject reaffirm the State’s traditional role as manager of resident 
Species of fish and wildlife. Migratory wildlife in Alaska typically range across lands in Federal, State and Native 
corporate ownership, as well as across areas under more than one Federal land manager. Consequently, mainten- 
ance of the State's traditional responsibilities for preservation of wildlife species throughout the State, regardless 
of location, should, in the long run, simplify and facilitate sound planning and wildlife management. It is vital, 
however, that Federal land managers and Native corporate owners, who control important wildlife habitat 
participate in the preparation of State wildlife management plans. ‘ 

b. For many Alaskans, particularly, though not exclusively Alaskan Natives, subsistence hunting and fishing is a vital 
source of livelihood. Economic analyses show that in most small Alaskan villages there are limited sources of cash 
income, and there is little foreseeable prospect that this situation will change significantly. Under the Alaska 
Native Claims Settlement Act cash disbursements to individual Native villagers are minor. Thus, subsistence 
hunting and fishing will continue to be vital to the existence of many Alaskan residents. For this reason, the 
Commission recommends great caution in delineating areas where hunting is or may be prohibited, Hunting, 
fishing, and trapping should be allowed in National forests, wildlife refuges, and all proposed units of Alaska 
National Lands. Commission recommendations for National park and monument boundaries have been drawn to 
the extent possible to avoid areas of heavy subsistence hunting, Where important subsistence hunting occurs in 
areas which also have prime park values, the Commission recommends that leg 
additions provide for continued subsistence gathering within the park throug! 
through specific application of park categories which allow hunting. 


State policies relating to hunting and fishing already recognize subsistence taking as a preferred beneficial use of 
wildlife resources. The Commission recommends that Congress give similar direction that subsistence hunting be 
granted preference over sport and commercial use in areas where wildlife populations are threatened. Subsistence 
hunting should be controlled’ through State regulations, utilizing a permit system when necessary. For regulatory 
purposes, local residency, rather than race, should be used as a basis for identification of a subsistence user. This 
approach would comply with Congressional direction, in the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, to avoid 
creating “permanent racially defined institutions.” 


islation creating new park units or 
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Mineral Development 


The Commission found that a major source of incompatibility between mineral and conservation interests in Alaska 
lies in the inadequacies of the Mining Law of 1872. Thus, they have recommended that locatable mining be conducted 


under a permit and lease system wherever it is permitted in new units or additions to National conservation systems in 
Alaska. 


In the Commission's proposal, many of the (d)(2) areas with known or indicated mineralization have been recom- 
mended for the Alaska National Land classification system. This system would enable future classification to permit 
mineral exploration and development under a permit and lease system in accordance with stringent Congressional 
guidelines for environmental protection. The Commission has delineated proposed boundaries of additions to the 
National Park System to minimize inclusion of areas with high mineral potential. This approach is based on the 
assumption that existing law, prohibiting mineral development in most National park lands, will continue to apply in 
the future. The Commission believes that some areas of Alaska should be maintained without mining, and that 
National parks are appropriate areas for closure. 


Transportation 


The Commission did not find sufficient justification for major transportation corridor designations across (d)(2) lands 
at the present time. Resource potential is still largely speculative, and population is sparce and widely distributed. In 
the future, however, land transportation routes in currently undeveloped areas of Alaska may be vital to the National 
interest. The boundaries of the Commission's proposal have been drawn to avoid unnecessary inclusion of natural 
passes and probable transportation routes, but, because of the great acreage and extent of the lands involved, 
transportation corridors across certain (d)(2) lands may be required in the future. 

For these reasons, the Commission recommends establishment of an institutional structure through which timely 
transportation decisions can be made as needed in the future. The proposed Federal-State land use planning commis- 
sion would be given responsibility for maintaining a process of statewide multimodal transportation planning in the 
context of statewide land use planning. For (d)(2) lands placed under existing Federal land management systems, the 
commission's role in corridor designation would be advisory. Final decisions about transportation corridors through 
such lands would be made under existing laws and regulations regarding rights-of-way and corridors. For the (d)(2) 
lands placed under the Alaska National Lands classification system and for lands in joint classification areas, the 
commission would evaluate and designate any necessary transportation corridors as part of its ongoing responsibilities 
for land classification within those areas. Minor issues of access across (d)(2) lands, which do not involve corridor 
designation, should continue to be handled by the designated Federal land management agency. 


Wilderness Designation 


Nearly all of the Federal lands in Alaska are roadless and in a natural state and, therefore, meet the Federal criteria for 
wilderness study. In addition, there are State lands offering excellent wilderness experience, which are more accessible 
to population centers than most Federal lands. For these reasons, the Commission is recommending a preliminary 
statewide assessment of wilderness potential in Alaska to provide a basis for study and possible designation of specific 
areas. A goal in conducting this comprehensive “‘first cut” of areas for possible wilderness designation should be to 
identify a range of natural environments located in all regions of the State. 


Responsibility for the comprehensive preliminary assessment and selection of candidate areas for study under the 
National lerness Preservation Act should be vested in the permanent Federal-State land use planning commission 
as part of its mandate for statewide coordinative planning. Areas determined to have potential for wilderness classifi- 
cation should be identified as soon as possible to provide interim protection of their primitive character and to assure 
sufficient time for consideration of their designation. Those areas identified within new National parks, wildlife 
refuges, and forests should be studied within three years after establishment of the unit. Longer review periods appear 
more feasible for candidate areas on other Federal lands, such as areas recommended for Alaska National Lands 
classification. 


Wild and Scenic River Designation 


A statewide system approach is also recommended for wild and scenic river designation in Alaska, since it is desirable 
to provide a variety of river travel opportunities in different parts of the State. From the many possible candidate 
rivers in the State, the Commission has identified all or portions of 54 rivers as a basis for a statewide system of 
protected rivers of different characteristics. From this group, all or part of seven rivers are recommended for designa- 
tion in the (d)(2) legislation at the present time. Others are recommended for further evaluation as part of the 
planning for the new units. This provision would allow consideration of the use of the river in relation to uses planned 
for the surrounding area. In some cases the Commission found that it is desirable to protect entire rivers through 
system designation. Consequently, State and private landowners as well as the Federal managers should be inyolved in 
river study and planning. 
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THE JOINT FEDERAL-STATE LAND USE PLANNING COMMISSION FOR ALASKA 


In 1971, during the debate over the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, members of th i 
allocating remaining Alaskan Federal lands to the National conservation systems. An titted State Siena the 
concept of creating a Federal-State land use planning commission for Alaska which could conduct detailed studies and 
investigations of the remaining unreserved Federal lands and make recommendations to Congress about the designation of 
these lands. The bill which was passed out of the conference committee included a new section entitled ‘Joint Federal- 
State Land Use Planning Commission for Alaska’’ which established the joint commission and set forth its responsibilities. 
In addition, paragraph (d)(2) of this section directed the Secretary of the Interior to withdraw up to 80 million acres of 
Federal lands for study for possible inclusion in National Park, Forest, Wildlife Refuge, or Wild and Scenic Rivers Systems. 
First on the list of duties assigned to the Commission was to “‘.. . undertake a process of land use planning including the 
identification and the making of recommendations concerning areas planned and best suited for permanent reservation and 
Federal ownership as parks, game refuges, and other public uses... .”’ 


As it began work on this assignment, the Commission determined that the (d)(2) lands should be analyzed in the context 
of the lands and resources throughout the State. Thus, for their primary source of information they have used a statewide 
inventory of characteristics of Alaskan lands prepared by the Alaska Resource Planning Team, a group of resource 
specialists drawn from State and Federal agencies. The Commission also felt that it was important to learn as much as 
possible about the land from those who have used it and studied it in the field. In 1973 they held a series of 37 hearings in 
all regions of the State, from small villages to main cities, as well as in Washington, Denver, San Francisco, and Seattle. 
Since its inception, all of the Commission meetings have been open to the public and have provided opportunity for 
testimony. Over the years the Commission has heard from numerous different parties concerned with the (d)(2) lands, 
including scientists, fish and wildlife specialists, conservationists, miners, Native leaders, guides, and representatives of 
Federal agencies and State and local governments. 


An initial set of recommendations on the use of the (d)(2) lands was submitted to the Secretary of the Interior in 
December 1973. From this analysis of land use, the Commission has proceeded to study land management and institution- 
al structures. This process has resulted in the Commission’s current recommendations for (d)(2) legislation submitted to 
Congress in May 1977. 


The Commission is composed of ten members and is chaired jointly by a Federal Co-Chairman appointed by the President, 
and by the Governor of Alaska or his designee. Four members are appointed by the Secretary of the Interior and four by 
the Governor, one of whom must be an Alaskan Native. The Commissioners have been deliberately chosen to represent a 
broad range of interests and backgrounds. A small staff of professionals in planning, economics, energy, natural resources, 
transportation, and Native affairs advises the Commission in its deliberations and decisions. In actual practice, the 
Commission has found that the distinctions between State and Federal appointees are lost, and the merits of the issues 
tend to be the overriding concern. 


Current members of the Joint Federal-State Land Use Former Co-Chairmen and Commissioners who participat- 
Planning Commission for Alaska are as follows: ed in development of (d)(2) recommendations are as fol- 

Esther C. Wunnicke, Federal Co-Chairman lows: 

Walter B. Parker, State Co-Chairman Burton W. Sileock, Federal Co-Chairman 

Richard A. Cooley David S. Jackman, State Co-Chairman 

Joseph H. FitzGerald* Joseph P. Josephson, State Co-Chairman 

Norman Gorsuch Jack O. Horton, Federal Co-Chairman 

Phil R. Holdsworth John E. Havelock,* State Co-Chairman 

Celia M. Hunter Frederick O. Eastaugh 

James J. Hurley Charles Konigsberg 

George W. Rogers* Tay P. Thomas 

John W. Schaeffer Max C. Brewer 


Charles E. Herbert 
Harry E. Carter 
George M. Sullivan 


*Served on an interim basis as Acting State or Federal Co-Chairmen. 


(Detailed information on the land values and issues and options involved, as well as a more comprehensive explanation of 
the Commission’s recommendations is included in The (d)(2) Book, Lands of National Interest in Alaska, May 1977, Joint 
Federal-State Land Use Planning Commission, 733 West Fourth Avenue, Anchorage, Alaska 99501.) 


